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Retirement Plan Ballots Are Certified; Approval Lost 1,657-1,113 
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YANGTZE TO POTO MAC Major General Claire L. Chennault, he of the famed 

“Flying Tigers’? who won renown in the skies over the 
Yangtze, spread his wings over the Potomac as he was called to Capitol Hill by Senate committees to give 
his appraisal of American policy in China. The Eagle of the Orient is shown here as he chatted with 
another man who has carved himself a prominent niche in the history of American aviation in another 
manner—as a great and outstanding aviation legislator. That man, shown at left, is Senator Pat D. 


McCarran (D., Nev.), the Senate’s foremost expert on aviation legislation, the father of the Civil Aero- 


nautics Act of 1938, and one of air safety’s greatest benefactors in the halls of our nation’s lawmakers. 
Senator Pat’s most-recently sponsored air safety bill is Bill S.-8 to recreate the Independent Air Safety 
Board. At the right is another outstanding veteran ofthe upper house, Senator Walter George (D., Ga.). 





LATE NEWS 
Boosted 


The Senate Appropriations 
| Committee has boosted the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration’s 
fiscal 1950 allocation for air nav- 
igation facilities by $9,000,000. A 
CAA total appropriation of 
$207,048,605, including $139,- 
248,605 in cash and $67,800,000 
in contract authorization, was 
approved by the Senate group. 














Rejection 


Congressional protests against 
revision of the nonscheduled 
regulations have fallen on deaf 
ears as far as the CAB is con- 
cerned with that regulatory 
agency announcing its plans to 
proceed with its revisions. As a 
result, large irregular air lines 
are scurrying to file requests for 
individual exemptions before 
June 20 to replace the blanket 
operating authority which CAB 
intends to withdraw on that 
date. 





Snarled 


All new airport runway light- 
ing projects in the federal aid 
program have ground to a halt 
as the result of “stop orders” 





‘lighting system patent claims. 


issued pending investigation by 
CAA legal counsel of Bartow 


Approach Lighting At Indianapolis 
| For ALPA Light 


| System, a Test 


| The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
|istration has promised to give 
the ALPA approach light sys- 
|tem an even test break—one 
| that is on a par with those ac- 
| corded other systems, including 
| the controversial slope lighting 
| —and early steps toward fulfill- 


After 18 Years 


After 18 years of being pub- 
lished in its present format, this 
issue marks the last one in which 
the AIR LINE PILOT will appear 
in its present style. Beginning 
with the June issue, the official 
publication of the Air Line Pilots 
Association will be converted to 
standard magazine size in accord- 
ance with a Tenth Convention 
Resolution. The change will be in 
format only, with the contents, 
policies, and principles for which 
the AIR LINE PILOT has always 
stood remaining intact. 














| 
| ment of that promise were taken 
| in May. 





Rapid developments followed 
‘quickly on the heels of an an- 
/nouncement on May 6 by the 
| Army-Navy-Civil Subcommittee 
on Visual Aids to Air Naviga- 
tion, indicating that they were 
ready to sit down with ALPA 
representatives and work out the 











| (Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 











Symbol of An Era|2,901 Votes Cast 
the 22, mmalestic Eillel Tower. once|Onm Pension Plan 


seeing Parisian tourists, itself be- 


comes part of the panorama in the; In an industry that is raked 
air age. The familiar landmark, as | 


near and dear to the heart of France ville vant te sa 
|of tomorrow, some sort of pen- 
sion and retirement plan has al- 
|ways Seemed apropos to secure 
|air line pilots against that day 
|when each physical becomes 
harder and harder to pass and 
the ‘“‘doc’”’ finally shakes his head 
| signifying an early end to pro- 
| fessional earning life. 

The goal of an air line pilot | 
retirement plan, apropos as it} 
|may seem, has always been 
|elusive. During the formative 
|years of ALPA, it was sub- 
merged by the immediacy of oth- 
‘ er organizational problems. 
When World War II descended 
upon the nation, it was neces- 
sarily shelved, without choice, 
for the duration. | 


Convention Mandate 

This month another detour | 
appeared on the road to that | 
goal: the fate of the proposed | 
| federally-administered air line | 
|pilots retirement plan was de- 
_|cided, at least for the present 
and in its current form, by a} 
membership vote of 1,657 against | 
| approval to 1,113 for approval | 
| with a total of only 2,901 votes | 
,| being cast between the period | 
|of March 28 and May 15, 1949. | 

The proposal of whether or| 
not the proposed Air Line Pilots 
Retirement Bill, as constituted, 
= the | (Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 
United States, for years proudly 
towered over all; but here, symbolic 
of the changes the air age has 
wrought, it plays the subordinate 
role of backdrop emphasizing the 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER 
In Air Age, A New Role 
the Statue of Liberty to 
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The fourth meeting of 
the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
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lias ti $ 
PILOT’S EYE VIE W Pilots flying into Chicago Municipal Airport will be greeted by a 


new landmark in the not too distant future—ALPA’s new Head- 





size of the biggest and highest fly- 
ing of the air liners—the Boeing 
Stratocruiser. Behind the tower is 
the Palais De Chaillot, scene of the 
recent United Nations General 


ciation Executive Board 
will convene at the Sher. 
man Hotel in Chicago, IIl., 
on July 13, 1949. 








quarters building for which ground was broken on April 28. This aerial photo depicts in minute detail the 
relation of ALPA’s building to the airport—a pilot’s eye view of ALPA progress as seen from the world’s 
busiest airport and the air hub of the nation. Approximate boundaries of ALPA property on which the 
edifice will rise are outlined by white dotted iines and location of building by white rectangle indicated by 
arrow. ALPA’s property is at the N.E. end of the air port and at the N.W. corner of 55th Street and Cicero 
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UNBELIEVABLE 


Unbelievable is about the mildest and most tempered term 
for the two-headed legislation that civil aviation’s.special interest 
groups are attempting to have our law makers write on the statute 
books of our country and such interests are apparently doggedly 
determined by any and all no-holds-barred methods to achieve 
these ends. 


Back in the last days of the dying year 1948, the first ominous rumblings of 
the innocent-sounding phrase ‘‘objective regulations’’ were being heard. As 
this rumbling became louder, it became more and more apparent just what 
was really behind this move. An editorial in the December, 1948 issue of the 
AIR LINE PILOT cautioned: 


_ “The nation’s air line pilots are convinced that it’s high time that the real 
objective of ‘objective regulations’ is placed on top of the counter and re- 
vealed crystal-clear for all to see and to judge and, if this is any criterion 
of CAA’s future planning, a sharp change and new course of action is clearly 
manifested. The Civil Air Regulations must, in order to be effective, cover 
in a detailed and comprehensive way specifically what and how regulations 
regulate. And the ones subject to such regulations must be required to adhere 
to them. Any other course of action is wishful thinking and pure folly.” 


: Even that advance warning, however, has in no way cushioned the shock of 
incredulity of the limits to which people will go to satisfy their hunger for 
power. Since then, the delinquent orphan, “‘Objective Regulations’? (which is just 
another way of saying, ‘‘Let us be our own bosses so we can crack the whip of power over 
all we employ”), has grown up. And now what do we find? Slyly-written and proposed 
Frankenstein legislation. \ 








Reduced to the briefest form, believe it or not, the legislation in question 
provides: (1) granting the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics the authority to 
sonten “ANY OF HIS WORK, BUSINESS OR FUNCTIONS” to certain of his 
employees. and provides further that such employee is to have the same 
“JURISDICTION AND POWERS” as the Administrator himself; (2) permit- 
ting the Administrator to delegate to private persons any or all of his powers 
respecting the examination, inspection and testing necessary to the issuance 
of certificates under Title VI of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and the 
issuance of such certificates. IN SHORT, IF YOU CAN IMAGINE SUCH A 
THING, POWER TO GIVE THE AIR LINE OFFICIALS THE TERRIFIC 
POWER OF THE CAA ADMINISTRATOR. The advocates will coyly say: ‘““‘We 
are doing it now, so what's the difference.’’ And that’s the knob on the cane, 
the kernel of the nut, AND WHAT A DIFFERENCE, but, read on. 


What does this all mean? It means, for one thing, that federal regulation 
of the aviation industry is under one of the most insidious attacks it has ever 
faced; it means, for another, that air safety is being acutely jeopardized; and, 
not to be passed over lightly, it also means that the air line pilots and all air 
line labor would be forced to carry on with a sword of 19th Century servitude 
suspended continuously over their heads in the form of a managerial power, 
two-forked and far reaching in character: First. normal management preroga- 
tives, and second, added management prerogatives of federal life and death 
power over the right to work and job security generally. 


Yes, that is actually what would result because, unbelievable as it may seem, it would 
legalize evasion of responsibility of the Civil Aeronautics Administration that would invite 
buck passing and evasions of every kind and character at a time when pinpointing of 
responsibility rather than decentralization of it is imperative; moreover, it would decrease 
efficiency of an agency that is already not noted for its efficiency; and finally it would 
turn over to the air lines the responsibility of policing themselves safety-wise, which they 
have proven time and again they can’t or won’t do. 


_ Not to be overlooked also are the political ramifications and, we repeat, 
vicious anti-labor potentialities. The CAA can, if the bill is enacted into law, 
designate an air line official to examine the air line pilots in his employ, 
thereby giving the ‘‘Boss’’ a viciously dangerous power over those he supervises 
in the form of controlling their right to work or not to work, by controlling the 
issuance of their Air Transport Certificates and Ratings. No more vicious man- 
agerial power-grasping arrangement could be devised. For a federal official to 
have the power to delegate his authority, pay salaries and dole out all of the 
other related acts of favoritism is dangerous and ill-conceived when considered 
in the light of the Civil Aeronautics Administrator’s duty, which is to promote 
air safety and sound, economical air travel as a duty to the air traveling 
public. nd moreover, how about the safety of the equipment? Isn't it bad 
enough for the regulatory agency to investigate itself? Now, they want_to 
give to our air iines the power of the Civil Air Regulatory Agency. It’s 
unbelievable—unbelievable in the extreme. 


The Air Line Pilots’ Association and the 9,000 pilots it represents un- 
equivocally and unalterably opposes such legislation, now or at any other 
time, regardless of what guise it may take, on a twofold basis: (1) Because 
it contravenes the clear intent of Congress in passing the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
the language and enactment history of which indicates clearly that one of the purposes of 
Congress was to provide for the proficient and uniform regulation of civil aeronautics; and 
(2) Because it is adverse to the public interest, air safety and the best interests of the 
entire field of our country’s aviation from top to bottom, both military and civil. 


At a time when Congress is spending thousands of dollars and months of 
time to put the air lines back on their feet that they have, in reality, chopped 
out from under themselves, it is indeed unfortunate that the power grabbers 
should only hamper and confuse these efforts and attempt to drag down the 
air lines and air safety, place their employees in servitude, and, in the final 
analysis, hinder our national air defense reserve, through a devious and vicious 
campaign serving only their own selfish interests to the detriment of al! else. 


The course to follow is clear. The tentacles of the octopus seeking to take everything 
for itself should be severed before the damage is done. ur commercial air line industry 
today needs too many things to help it to be able to afford the luxury of constantly fighting 
things that will harm it. The greatest favor Congress could render the air lines and civ 
aviation generally is to refuse to breathe the life of this Frankenstein monster that was born 
as “objective regulations,” into a great new industry, but instead wipe it off the blackboard 
of infamous legislative proposals and dangerous pene arnt boondogeling once and for 

ways, thereby permitting our air lines to progress despite those who, WITTINGLY OR 


UNWITTINGLY, WOULD DESTROY IT IF PERMITTED TO HAVE THEIR WAY. 


On a Perennial Battleground, No 
Armistice in Never-Ending Fight 


said Civil Air Regulations in the 
guise of ‘Equivalent Standard 
of Safety,’” or otherwise, and 
that future changes in said regu- 
lations be publicized so that 
those whose interests and lives 
are. most vitally affected thereby 
may be given the opportunity to 
be heard upon the merits and 
advisability of any such change. 


ALPA Leads Fight 


The fight against H.R. 780, in 
reality the latest outcropping of 
the CAA decentralization folly 
that threatened a suicidal dis- 
integration of that agency in 
the late days of 1948 and the 
early days of 1949, is being 
personally led by President 
Behncke who is scheduled to ap- 
pear before Congressional Com- 
mittees in the very near future. 

Like the decentralization 
move, which proposed to remove 
the central control of the CAA 
from Washington and divide it 
equally among its nine regions, 
to unmask H.R. 780 for what it 

: +s _|is requires a blunt statement of 
coourbing, of the Administra” | tiumter facts. Stated even as 
vent a further relaxing of air | delicately as it is possible, it » 
safety under the guise of | this: It is a bill that would, in 
“equivalent standard of safety,” | many instances, make a ape 
such as has happened in the | lines. not only the ss = 
recent certification of airplanes | “T line pilots, but their regula- 
equipped with automatic propel- tory agency as well; a bill that 
ler feathering devices. | would likewise make the air lines 

|criterions and police of their 
Action Out of Line | 


own safety standards; and a bill 
Although it is the duty of the 


that, under any circumstances, 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator| Would weaken the CAA to a 
to enforce regulations written 


point approaching that of an in- 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, effective figurehead agency. 
his actions in certificating the 


The designees to whom the 
automatic propeller feathering | Administrator may, under H.R. 
equipped planes was, in effect, a| 780, transfer the terrific power 
change in the meaning of the|he wields under the Civil Aero- 
CAR. The Civil Air Regulations | 2autics Act of 1938, are: private 
provide that to meet specifica- pilot examiners, commercial pilot 
tions necessary for certification |¢xaminers, instrument examin- 
of air worthiness, a plane must|€rs, mechanic examiners, medi- 
be able to clirab out, notwith-|cal examiners, scheduled _and 
standing engine failure at a cer- nonscheduled aircraft mainte- 
tain point. Without the auto-| nance inspectors, manufacturing 
matic propeller feathering de-|inspection represenatives, air 
vice, or, were it to fail, these|line transport pilot flight exam- 
planes do not meet these specifi- | iners, and engineering designees. 
cations. 


According to the Secretary of 
— , : Commerce, the total of these 
The Administrator’s findings : ’ 
of “equivalent safety standard” designees would reach 7,941. 
was based on the presumption of | Seek 6-Month Time Limit 

the infallibility of a mechanical 


y. Six months is the Statute of 
gadget. Additionally, the Ad-| Limitations that ALPA is seek- 
ministrator had given no notice, 


Sstre . ing to have imposed upon the 
nor invited comment from inter- 


7 filing of violations charges 
ested parties, as has been the 


\ against pilots. As things stand 
thoroughly precedented practice, | at the present, if a pilot is be- 
prior to taking his actions. 


lieved to be in violation of CAA 
ALPA’s petition specifically 


regulations, a charge can be 
asked that certain paragraphs|slapped against him even five 
of the Civil Air regulations “be| years or more later and his 
revoked or so amended as to 


license suspended or revoked re- 
prohibit the Administrator from| gardless of when the offense 
making any future change in 











In the Congressional halls of 
the nation’s capitol, in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, problems striking close to 
the hearts of the air line pilots 
and their best interests came 
within the arena of ALPA action 
during the past month as Head- 
quarters: 


@ Filed a petition asking the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to curb 
the powers of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administrator in the inter- 
est of air safety. 


@ Sought a Statute of Limita- 
tions limiting the length of time 
in which violations can be 
charged against a pilot. 


@®Girded to combat vicious 
federal legislation in the form of 
H.R. 780 that would give the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
power to allocate his authority 
and prerogatives to junior offi- 
cials as well as private indi- 
viduals. 








occurred. 
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THERE HASN’T BEEN A STRIKE IN RUSSIA IN 20 YEARS 











TEN YEARS AGO 


A look at the pages of the 
early chapters of the Air Line 
Pilots Association shows that 
ground breaking was always an 
important feature in the build- 
ing of the organization. The 
“ground” being broken a decade 
ago, however, wasn’t the black 
soil kind such as that of ALPA’s 
new Headquarters Building but, 
according to the May, 1939 AIR 
LINE PILOT, the kind that es- 
tablished ALPA’s policies for the 
future. 

It was on May 15 of that year 
that President David L. Behncke 
affixed his signature to the first 
working agreement in behalf of 
279 air line pilots, between 
American Airlines and the Air 
Line Pilots Association. This 
contract symbolized a new day 
in the field of air transportation 
labor relations, and it is this 
same contract with its 39 provi- 
sions, which still serves as the 
basis for the more than 200 
working agreements ALPA has 
since brought to a_ successful 
conclusion. 

The pilots viewed these early 
negotiations with a mixture of 
optimism and skepticism, indi- 
cated in the story covering the 
completion of the pact. The 
story pointed out that “None 
had experience with this sort 
of thing; some said it would be 
easy to make a contract, others 
voiced their doubts as to the 
outcome. However, neither the 
company nor the pilot conferees 
allowed themselves to be de- 
terred from the task they had 
set themselves to, and kept 
swinging heavy picks on the 
many flint-studded problems in- 
volved, and out of it all came a 
good ‘first?’ employment contract 
and system adjustment board.” 
The highlights of this contract 
provided for: “Methods of com- 
puting pay and amounts for all 
classes of pilots; Expenses; 
Hours of Service; Seniority and 
all of its ramifications covering 
all statues; Leaves of Absence; 
Promotions and Demotions; Bul- 
letining of Runs; Provisions for 
Investigations and Discipline; 
Grievances, and Vacations.” 

Both ALPA and the heads of 
American Airlines were pleased 
and satisfied with the results of 
their negotiations. The AIR 
LINE PILOT was generous in 
its praise of the air line as evi- 
denced in the statement, “The 
Progressive - minded American 
Airlines officials can be justly 
proud and deserve much credit 
for being the first to sign em- 
ployment agreements with their 
age The pilots are happy to 

e covered by good agreements 
outlining their working condi- 
tions and providing a method 
for prompt and orderly settle- 
ment of all disputes growing out 
of grievances, or out of the in- 
terpretation or application of 
their agreements. It was a long 
rocky road and now that te | 
have arrived, they feel that all 
matters having to do with their 
working conditions have been 
stabilized to a point where they 
may reasonably look forward to 
a long — of healthy and 
beneficial relationship with their 
employer.” 

The entire transportation in- 
dustry was in the spotlight with 
the passage of the Wheeler Bill, 
S-2009, with the exception of the 
air lines. Many aviation indus- 
try leaders heaved a sigh of re- 
lief that they were not included. 
However, according to com- 
ments in the AIR LINE PILOT 
by Senate leaders, the time was 
near at hand when aviation 
would also be regulated. 

Harry S. Truman (then the 
Senator from Missouri) was an 
advocate of excluding air lines 
in the bill. This is what he had 
to say. “The only reason why 
air transportation was not in- 
cluded in this general transpor- 
tation policy bill was that the 
CAA has recently been estab- 
lished and is just beginning to 
function as it should function, 
and it was not thought proper 
at this time to transfer control 
of air transportation to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
although I think eventually this 
is what should happen.” 

Headquarters on the other 
hand considered the deletion a 
lucky break for the pilots. Had 
aviation been included, it not 
only would mean tearing down 
the entire structure built up in 
1938 by the construction of the 
CAA, but it would also be neces- 
sary to one much valuable 
time in Washington, protecting 
the pilots’ labor provisions and 
rights. 

May 29 marked the tenth an- 
niversary cf the official opening 
of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration Experimental Station 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. Since 
the 1,000 acre testing ground 
was dedicated by Mayor Regi- 
nald Sullivan, it has been the 
proving ground for many avia- 
tion innovations—a goodly num- 
ber at the behest of ALPA. 
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lf of Olle’ We Cn cTWn Howell, P. P.—TWA Wasil, N._A.—TWA on air line emplo izi 
ween Doxey, W. S—PAA Hunt, Edward—PAA Watkins, E. C.—AA ployees organizing 
Ae Site A BEAL ce 1 ian, Wetted, Epi AA for representation purposes is 
is yre, Lloyd—UAL man a. Sen oe currently unfoldin ith 
dav Folkers, H. J.—Braniff iecland. 3 5 L Weeks, R. E.—TWA g wi a small 
“Yes part , B. L.—Continental West, F. W.— j . - 
— — YY ee —* a . Westerfeld, W. R—AOA  e of flight cages the 
is = Herndon, hens akel, F. C.—PAA Whidden, R. G.—NEA ey ures. 
PR q omen” Ren Jameiller, S. E.—Continental Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA ler 
; the i McDowell, H. C.—UAL amelson, W. LEAL Wilson, W. C.—AA As leaders in the field of ai 
000 aplteee Ne Fo Cetonial Johnson, R. L.—NWA Williams, W. C.—TWA fetv see : ar | 
. has WH Mostoller, Charles—EAL pa " EUAL Willingham, K FEAL mee, ee ae ee ee ee 
") — ’ ° ss n bs q . . ve 
ates Nagel, John. “MCA ' ones Ae wink! whom, FV _ insisted for years that the status | 
ie Peterson, ‘Warren —TWA aan, ena een Witt, Porter NWA of flight engineer be created and 
early Sater ere Kelley, Ro A. Jt-—EAL Wright J S—TWA it was due to the Association's 
sas ll — . Td oung, G. E.—! ° 
=. font 3 wok mee. ¥. Stn Zeier, Cc. F.—C8S efforts that the CAB revised and 
x . non, |t. —_ —, 
* The a Duty King, G. BPA rama 9 ices oo Part 61 and Part 41 
— poopy one Knight, R. S.EAL Blomgren, L. LAA ry a 1 a he Regulations on 
sor \ Regt Rag: Kemdat, A. C.— arl, A. C.—PCA rl ; i j 
\d'be Kruder, Min—twa amas AE EAL Gapping, Td TWA cumess eauieae a 
thers Roscoe, T. M—TWA Kuser, R. E.—EAL Cochran, R. M.—UAL : atory on larger 
or Sparboe, +H NWA 4 Lamb, C. S. —vaL ; — gs age aircraft. The CAR was effective 
Brows Active Duty Lewis) He TWA Dunn, GB-NWA. ee a es ee 
. nn Marine Corps Loefler. — onde hee riers until December 1, 1948, to 
ion Kimball, W. F.—TWA Lucas, AI-WAS ple, J. AnntA comply although subsequent 
toapt Active- ‘Accidental a Verne—Ludington cimene’ u. T.—TWA time extensions moved the com- 
a t he — 1 toe Mt tet WiliamPAA Grif, L. B—Panagra soap date to March 31, 1949, 
eng Anderson, Lioyd—UAL cCauley, J. R—AA Pear e or some. 
me a Andert, P. A.—UAL McClemens, K. J.—NEA Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
itract Antonio, S. B.— McCoy, R. S.—P Jamieson, L. S.—EAL : i 
yard.” Seaierser, T. yo McKeirnan, P. a Jaster, F. B.—EAL Rapid Happenings 
itract Banegas, Antonio—TACA eon cog a ‘kite. Don NAA Shortly after this new cockpit | 
a rrett, J. C., Jr— ickle, Haro te, — ‘ 
hog Baron J WC, rman Mellen, ELMAL (atc pe crest mamiter we sien. an S| 
é ates, C. F.—NWA ajors, R. R.—AA ", - i : 
enses; Bethel, A. T.—TWA Mallick, F. E.—-UAL Maguire, R. C—AA wane gy g by the CAB, due di- 
y and Beindorf, C. R.—UAL Mamer, N. B.—NWA Pet onaughey, I. M.—AA rectly to ALPA efforts, a small Y. ’ Mil —Acme Photo 
ering Bickford, L. A.—Panagra Marshall, G. V.—AA Phelps. HT cPAAN group of flight engine ak-| bites aenaeee enema Berle, even on Tuesday night, on this tele- 
ee Bigelow, Edward—UAL Merrifield, A. S—UA elps, H. T.—PAA gineers Obvi-| vision-like teleran scree > sos 
ence; Bigelow, Edward— Us Merrifield, A UAL ees tobe ously tecame the Vietins of . +. an st . ——— who developed the radar television 
; Bul- es a , K. R— Saaahacas. iM oot 7. system, claims it gives the pilot just about thi te § 

Blom, E. W.—| Miller, B. D.—A ‘osenberger, W. S.—PCA - $ p J about everything he is interested 
ns for cam. te ie Miller, G. ma Schmitz, George—TWA ambitious leaders who employed | in when coming in for a 100-mile-an-hour landing at a congested air- 
pline; Bohnet, F. L—TWA Mille, & J—WAL shies, Vie—Sete legal talent and applied to the | port under weather conditions. Mounted in the center of the control 

_— ' —| ’ ay . 
io ; ally f. as Mitchell yy en Shepard, E. W.—PAA A. F. of L. for a charter. panel, the system is actually a screen map that plots the plane’s course 
ads of Borchers aoe Monsen, Pg Taylor, vw —NWA Strangely enough, the A. F. of and a any other ships are in the vicinity. Ground radar 
ilts of ong ee Monti, 1 GVAT Wallace, J. L.—UAL L. issued this requested charter aoanuie se " the giene eupely afl the intesmetion, Lime otter 
AIR Brandon, J. L.—UAL Morgan, H. R.—TWA Winston, W. A.—PAA without the slightest knowledge a line pilot standpoint, it is still highly 
: B Wittenberg, F Se | experimental 
Jus in rand, W. J.—AA Morgan, H. W.—PAA erg, F. E.—UAL of what it w ll pe al. . 
S evi- Srenner, D. F.—NWA Mossman, R. C.—C&S Inactive ities te vas a about and — ——-= ee 
aT, riggs, F. Wi— eff, Harold— i ri i e 
saan Briggs, W P—UAL a N. A TWA prennd E Bloated Rata Ag = On NAL, wh Still Pr K4 pe sy oe, 
a rigman, R. M.—AA oe, E. J.—TWA — | the situation s i i 
justly Broghton, D E UAL Norby, R. B.—NWA + gy Pn small group immediately as- |move "y a 
credit Brown, D. W.—UAL Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA Bowie, Arthur J sumed a i s rong ndertow | = counter-move that 
s Swe. F. UAL Obri, Fred-—PAA , . L pugnacious attitude jmatches th i > gi i 
oe Brown, H. B.—NEA O'Brien, W. E.—PCA Brown, W. C. and virtually went gunning f | aS 
aa Ce ae |W eae urford, D. W. } unning for Pasa oe ; against the company’s a 
apy to Brunk, P. SPA Olson, K. S-NWA fee a fight as evidence the statement |_,1#@ National Airlines pilots | insincerity; one “that permits rn 
ments Bryan, T. E.—AAA Onsgard, Alden—NWA Drayton, C. M. of one of their principal leaders strike ended a full six months | certain degree of progress but 
— Bie, Gea Sums Me, in a conversation with hr| S£°:,0n, November 24, 1048, o only after so-so fashion 

Bullis, R. L_—PAA Parker, A. N.—TWA ee Behncke: “If 1] |be exact. Ending of the Na-| nee 
settle- : Hart, Jesse E. you'll go along|,. a-| not good, but not too bad 

Burks, J. A.—UAL Paschal, Archie—PAA Hines, K. F ith ’ © | tional strike, h § ’ not too bad. 
ng out roy i ge ee nae, es, K. F. with us, we’ll get along fine; if strike, however, has not} : ; ; 
he in- Caneta, J. J.—EAL Pedley, C. F.—AA renee ag ag you don’t, we'll FIGHT you.” | Proven Synonymous with balanc- | Behind this slowing down of 
ion of Carpenter, B. A.—AA Pell, J. N.—PCA Hunter, L. W. |ing the books on the National | the back-to-work program, is a 
a long Carson, S. A.—PCA Perry, J. A.—EAL Jackson, L. A ALPA’s Positi : | wrinkl i j 
t they Chamberlain, C. B—NWA Person, A. G.—PAA Jennings, Spencer f s Position problem. In_ the intervening | *\. NKIe apparently designed to 
nat all Christensen, EL —Twa Betty ReONWAS guy H.R. The A. F. of L., having issued | Period since the signing of the | climinate returning pilots that 
1 — Christian, F. J. Jr—-NWA Pickup, C. V.—UAL Late WG this charter prematurely and | Strike-ending agreement, the| began eee ag nage 4 doctor 
» been ark, F. N.—Continental Pielemeir, H. E.—AA Leak, E. wit j : : | cor , . rogram, which they ost iblv 
e they Clayton, R. C.—C&S Pitman, C. V.—Avianca inne, ea f no eee ee ee ein 5 oad ie oe casndeendl in th * — 
rard to Cohn, H. G.—WAS Poe, K. N.—Avianca McMakin, R. A. acts, is naturally now in the po- as failed to accomplish that = e torm or a 
pg he Cole, D, ¢.—-UAL Porter, G. H.—AAA Miller, G. D. sition of attempting to back u which should have been accomp- | PrO™MIS¢ to conciliator Judge 
h thei oney, W. E.—EAL Potter, N. W.—UAL Mills, Arthur hea : : P|: : P- | James M. Landis, but whi 

eir Cooper, D. 1.—AA Proebstle, Roy—NWA ae A and justify their action. Presi- lished in far shorter order—re- : . Landis, but which has 

ope, —Ma ! ; aia a ’ j ‘ s j 
me tt Eel ee dent Behneke sums up ALPa's| tuming the National pilots to| #8" 0,tenal viseiousness tem- 
at with Greet more, R. N.—PCA Radoll, R. W.—UAL Ormsbee, F. E. position with the assertion that ; their cockpits and full flying s original visciousness tem- 
er Bill, Dally, 6. TWA Repack, W. T—PCA Riddle, GL the Association’s stand respect- | Satus. — 

, ack, W. 1. i : : : ° ° . . 
—— Davidson W. AAA Rhew, s N—cas aianen > ri ing _ relationship to the other | Placid Top Waters Pay for Delays 
> avis, pe iggs, R. S.—AA Rousch, U. E. employee groups in the air ii Although ively Si a aditi 
of re- Davis, Douglas—EAL Robbins, W. J. B.—AA Shelton 5 ¢ p In e air sine; , ug comparatively pla- Still an addition y - 
cluded. a ee Rese J. A.—KLM Soun's ®t industry, as established by the | cid top waters meet the eyes of | ment on National is 2 aa 
— a? tae eg Be hae Stark, H.C. ALPA Convention and Execu- |those not close enough to the | turning pilots have filed a griev- 
ne was Disoway, J. S—-Delta Saltanis PJ EAL Vel Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. ye Boards, will remain un-| Situation to fully appraise it,| ance for all back pay as a result 
viation Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL Sanborn, R. B.—EAL Walbridoe, D: C. , mane and that ALPA will not | those in closer proximity are|of the company’s procrastinat- 

Dryer b. tah San com, r i ee e pressurized or bullied now or | aware of the constantly tugging | ing tactics which have delayed 

en the | | | Sek Matas SR EEA Ma ty at any time in the future. |undertow that is at work — a|the program of returning the 
ig eet Eitaer, RGA Sauceda, J_ M—PAA Wo, J ita The question of who repre- | Current that changes channels| pilots to full flying status for at 
he had Elzsey, RM PAA Schwartzbach, NM. D.—WAL oon Ror . sents the flight engineers will be | swiftly, almost from day to day, | least four months. The National 
mn _why Enger, G. E—NWA Scott, P. T. ‘w. = A Waiting List decided with finality in the well- | and one against which it| pilots and ALPA contend that 
anspor- Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL Scroggins, L. V.—PCA Brock, W. S. precedented and established | has been necessary for ALPA to | the company is liable i 

Spor Fields, G. T.—AA Shank, E. S.—NWA Clark, W. H. man f : drive a breakwat ay e in actual 
nat ithe Fie MLR sont, © SAW Kiser, Sot 7 ner of representation elec- gh akwater of a total of | dollars and cents for all salaries 
P xsge Forines, W. Fe NAL — 4 K.—-Panagra ae. F. ions provided for by the Rail- | t grievances serving as pilings | lost due to the company’s stall- 
inction, Foster, L. A.—PAA Smith, G. Twa Unemployed way Labor Act. Some have al-| © prevent it from running ram-|ing on the return to work pro- 
proper coi a Ean Smoot, ¢. H.—Branif Downs, Lloyd ready been held; others are in|P@mt. a gram 
ee the process of being held. On — 
bor Pina Gay, R. A—AA Steen, J. L.—PAA Little, R. J. May 9, 1949, the Air Carrier : 
ily this cen espn” Stk, Sawa Flight ' Engineers | Association, | 

eorge, Hal—TWA Stiller, H. A—AA Straith, W. P. A nternational, affiliated with| 

> Gill, D. N.—TWA St : al ’ . wo oe ; 
Fogg Gillette, M. A.—TWA meg .. EAA Honorary ——- won an election con- 
ation Golden, Glenn—AA Stultz, H. L.—TWA wis t, Orville ucted by the National Me- 
s. Had Gower, V. I.—Delta Sumrall, M. B.—PAA oa, See Se. diation Board to decide th 
it not Griesbach, G. C.—UAL Supple, R. E.—Panagra Brisbane, Arthur * ecl ie the duly 
g down Grover K Bunt Swan. B—Natonl alin: ye designated and authorized repre- 
4 or ie Hale, S. H.—EAL Torley Les PAA Rogers, Will sentative of the flight engineers 
» ante ve W. A.—AA Thomas, L. E.—EAL ALPA Employees in the employ of American Air- 
Bee Ham, F. Mi, JeoAA Teme, A 2 | Line of Duty lines. The National Mediation 
otecting ’ unch, F. 0. Board is also conducting an in- 
ons and vestigation and election to deter- 
mth en- mine the authorized representa- 
seeninz | | N.Y. OFFICE SERVES 10 tire of the ght coerce, 
Admin- * *e UNCILS ployed by United Air Lines. 
Station | 
. Since | —— | 
New York; Local C i 
ground : ; cal Council No. ° ° 
rr Regi- | A New York office, to serve | 29, AOA; Local Council No. 2 New Counetts Bring 
, . . ° | ° ’ 
— councils and pilots in that area,| TWA-New York; Local Council Total to Record 93 
ly num- | was set up this month by the| No. 17, PAA-New York; Local Three new councils were set 
[a Council Coordination and Ad-| Council No. 36, PAA-Transat- up by the Council Coordination 
ROVING | | ministration Department and is|lantic; Local Council No. 22 yo a epee gees ag ee 
.PA-AD- | bei er ; wore ring the past mon ringin 
ya AP- | ceeat Pe 3 ten —— in AA-New York; Local Council |to 93 the total number of peat FROM THE PYRAMID’S SHADOW Ff eae — 
TE M. : : e councils which No. 28, Colonial; Local Council | councils which are now active. : land of mg 
CCEPT- | ave pooled and coordinated|No. 52, UAL-New York; Local The newly-established councils | 47/p4° et tae nid en nee Sivat Sees os Or Sane ee 
; thei is a : . are: L * 3 regional vice-president, on a visi 
ow “AE; eir facilities and will use the| Council No. 24, TWA - Interna- ocal Council No. 91, AA-| ji, domiciled at Local Co il No. 63 TI eee: are, Se 
ffi ‘ «sas ay A Buffalo; Local Council No. 92 “ uncil No. 63, TW A-Cairo, is also the Council” 
office for council activiti t 1: ’ oO. L A . puncl 8 
ste ities are: | tional; and Local Council No. 51,| AA-Detroit, and Local Council — Byer sd representative and he is shown here as he talks. over 
. e . ’ 4 ubli ; . : ewe 
cal Council No. 64, Capital-|EAL-New York. No. 93, AA-Washington. Se ek ar ee 
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Two air line pilots, both top-ranking ALPA officers, get a detailed analysis of the operation of the 
Berlin airlift right from the top source, Major General W. H. Tunner, commanding general of the com- 
bined British-American Airlift Task Force that hurdled the Soviet land blockade of Berlin for over a year. | in drawings or correspondence, 
Observing all phases of the airlift—operational, safety, and maintenance—J. E. Wood, ALPA’s First Vice- 
President (left) and R. G. Strait, ALPA Treasurer, follow the General’s explanation on a giant operations 
Captains Wood and Strait were assigned as ALPA observers when President 
Behncke was unable to attend due to Association business which required his constant presence in the 


map at airlift Headquarters. 


United States. The complete story 


next issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 


Pilots and the Airlift General 


ALPA Light System 
ae Gets CAA Testing 


“ z 5 ee a 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 
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details of a trial run of the 
ALPA-advocated lights at a test 
installation. 

On May 24, the CAA, whose 
lighting engineers are now en- 
gaged in preliminary design and 
material estimates as a prelude 
to installing the system at the 
CAA Indianapolis Experimental 
Station, met with ALPA to iron 
out any questionable details and 
'|discuss certain necessary minor 
| changes before ordering the ma- 
terial involved. 


Seek to Please Pilots 

In pre-meeting communica- 
tions, between President Behncke 
and Raymond C. Horner, Chief 
of the Airport Development 
Division at the CAA Indianap- 
olis Station, the CAA declared 
that they were aiming at mak- 
ing the “installation in a manner 
entirely satisfactory to the Air 
Line Pilots Association” and 
were “making every effort’ to 
expedite it. 

The purpose of the CAA-ALPA 
conference on May 24 was to 
give the CAA exact information 
as to what ALPA desires, clarify 
points not previously set forth 
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j}and explore special conditions 

prevalent at Indianapolis. 
There has been some difficulty 

in applying ALPA’s specifica- 





of Captain Wood's and Captain Strait’s observations will appear in the 


NO MISNOMER 





tions exactly, the CAA stated, 








85 Hours? Let's 
Quit Our Kidding 


Editor’s note: As the Head- 
quarters Statistical and Re- 
search Department this month 
began a three-month member- 
ship survey of working condi- 
tions among air line pilots, many 
interesting facts were expected 
to be uncovered. A pre-survey 
sampling of one Chicago Council 
during February and March 
showed that, on the basis of 85 
hours monthly flight time limi- 
tation, the average pilot in that 
council was on duty from 100 to 
185 hours per month and spent 
from 120 to 370 hours monthly 
away from home. Here, reduced 
to the terms of what that means 
in the workaday life of the in- 
dividual air line pilot, is the 
story behind such figures told by 


= = ee : | que to conditions of the end of 
: \ + history of > impor | the north-south runway inter- | 
|the most logical person to tell| The only history of any importance | , F 
|it—an active air line pilot who|'s “When did you go to work and|secting the end of the instru-| 
| . what’s your seniority number?” In | ment runway To circumvent | 
| knows first hand why there is| chemistry I learned that H:SO: is | . 
often a question mark behind) sulphuric acid, but I’ve si : Mie 
the misleading term “eighty-five learned that the real thing comes|come certain objections of the| 
|hours.’ The author f thi > al from the mouth of a passenger that 
initio € author oO tS U-! has been misinformed about sched- 
|luminating article, which makes| ules by a ground man somewhere 
entertaining as well as informa-| along the line that I don’t even 
tive reading, is Captain R. H. know. Physics taught me that two 
| Bullock, ef Local Council No. 21, 
| Western-Inland. Captain Bul- 


|to provide a clear path for over- 
jrun or planes beyond the run- 
way end, a height of 24 inches 
|above the runway level was 


objects can not occupy the same 
space at the same time. They’ve 
never tried to get on the ground 


| lock’s article follows: where twenty private pilots and | established for the lights, and 
f per gg oo ones to a green threshold lights similar 
| . aoe wi reduced visibility or ey | ¥ ay 
EIGHTY-FIVE HOURS? wouldn’t say that. My English | and equal to the CAA-specifica 


teacher said to never end a sen-| tion L-819 were agreed upon. 
tence with a preposition. Now I|_. ‘ 
love to relax and say in a loud| First Adequate Testing 


voice to the radio mike, “I’m on.” | . - 
They taught me to use a straight | Installation of the ALPA SP 
slide rule, now the air lines have | Proach light system at Indian- 
made the darned thing into a circle | apolis will constitute the first 
and I’m all confused again. |adequate and reliable testing of 
Work Is the Word | the ALPA-advocated system—a 
; b As I say, some of my classmates |Single row of lights extended 
from — ones T peamons I ape went on to college to learn trades | 2,500 feet on the center line of 
earn much in school anyway. In/ and are working at them. Me, I isi = 
geometry they told me a straight | just learned to fly, but I do work _— i a = — 90 = 
line is the shortest distance be-| and that word “work” is to be the|STeeS to e1 ee . 

marked threshold. The system 


tween two points. Well, it is if 
there doesn’t happen to be a thun- is that which was approved by 
| the Tenth Convention that made 


| Came the day when it was de- 
cided to burn the building to get 
| me out of high school. Each year, 
| I’d carried one subject and dragged 
| three and now I was through and 
| ready for the next ordeal. Some of 
my classmates would go on to col- 
lege to learn a trade and become 
professionals — me, I’d likely just 
learn to fly. 

Now many “learned about flying 
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checked the colt’s quarters before takeoff from New York, Louisville and Derby bound. 


derstorm between those two points. | 
a thorough study of runway and 
approach lights. 


Taking part in the conference 
held on May 24 were President 
David L. Behncke, E. A. Cutrell, 
‘|of American Airlines, ALPA’s 

|approach light expert and win- 

ner of the Octave-Chanute award 
Yin 1947; T. G. Linnert and C. F. 
Eck, of the ALPA Engineering 
and Air Safety Department; and 
Marcus S. Gilbert, electrical en- 
gineer of air port development 
division, lighting section of the 
‘|Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion technical development sta- 
tion at Indianapolis. 


since| cnis problem, as well as over- | 
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THE “WINDY CITY” 
Be It March or Be It May 


Chicago, home city of ALPA, lives 
up to its name of the “Windy City.” 


| ANC, lights were changed to a| be it March, May, or most any other 
|minor degree near the threshold | month. 


When the breezes come 
| shooting in off Lake Michigan, it 
| takes a hardy soul to buck it as 
| skirts fly and the nearest lamp post 
makes a handy port in a storm. In 
the above picture, taken as the wind 
| somieagt up the Loop’s canyons, the 
| sturdy lamp post, that has probably 
| been a mecca for others in similar 
| plight hundreds of times, is all that 
| stands between the two girls and a 


| chilly dip in the Chicago river. 








ALPA Engineer Inspects 
Two Aircraft Plants 


Studies of design and engi- 
neering aspects of three air 
line airplanes — the Consoli- 
dated Vultee Convair 240, the 
“Super” DC-3, and the DC-6 
—were made by T. G. Lin- 
nert, of the ALPA Engineer- 
ing and Air Safety Depart- 
ment, during a visit to two 
west coast airplane manufac- 
turing plants. The plants vis- 
ited were the Consoliduted 
Vultee Aircraft Company and 
the Douglas factory in Santa 
Monica, California. 

Study of the DC-6 and Con- 
vair were confined to investi- 
gation of certain “bugs” that 
have reportedly not yet been 
ironed out while the modified 
version of the DC-3 was ex- 
amined from the standpoint 
of a new plane. 
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should be submitted for intro- 
duction as a Bill into the Con- 
gress of the United States was 
submitted to the membership for 
decision by mandate of the 
Tenth Convention. <A_ three- 
fourths majority of the ballots 
cast by members in good stand- 
ing was necessary to authorize 
the introduction of the Bill to 
Congress. Of the 2,901 votes 
cast, 132 were voided by reasons 
of members not being in good 
standing. 

Ballots were certified by the 
ALPA Ballot Certification Com- 
mittee which met at Headquar- 
ters for the purpose of counting 
and certifying the vote on May 
19, 1949. This Ballot Certifica- 
tion Committee was composed of 
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TRA VELING IN STYLE This is the picture story of a horse that got to a race faster 
than he ran it. The horse: Olympia, Derby favorite who ran 
out of the money; his stylish stable: a feed-stocked cabin aboard EAL cargo plane replete with such acces- 
sories as a special equinine crash helmet. We hope Captain W. C. Latimer, of Local Council No. 18, EAL- C J 
Miami, didn’t rely on any straight-from-the-feedbag tips that Olympia might have given him here as he|H. G. Portman, regional vice- 





president; L. L. Treece, United 


=: '2,901 Votes Decide Fate of ALPA 
\|Proposed Retirement Plan Bill 








Air Lines; K. G. Cantine, Capital 
Airlines; R. D. Rae, Trans- 
World Airlines; E. E. Basham 
American Airlines; B. B. Bar- 
clay, Delta Airlines; and O. B. 
Bivens, Eastern Airlines. 

Work on the Air Line Pilot 
Retirement Bill began with es- 
tablishment of the “Interim Re- 
tirement Committee” by the 
Ninth Convention in 1947 and 
the tentative bill submitted for 
approval was the product of con- 
stant work since that time 
coupled with subsequent supple- 
menting resolutions of the Con- 
ventions and Executive Boards 
which have met since then. 
Murray W. Latimer, an author- 
ity in the field of retirement 
plans, served as consultant to 
the committee which drafted the 
defeated plan. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 




















MORE ABOUT 


(Editor’s Note): This article confirms in facts and figures how point- 
edly flying aids affect air line pilots as has been claimed_by PA 


through the years, always with the 


should be heeded by all concerned when related to air line flying game. 
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BRANCH OF AVIATION INDUSTRY 
WHO DOES MOST WEATHER FLYING? The above graph, com- 


piled from reliable sources, indicates that it is the commercial air line 
pilots by a wide margin. The graph plots the number of instrument 
approaches according to each branch of the aviation industry, both 


civilian and military. 


The number of instrument 


November and December, 1948, and January, February and March 
of 1949, made by the air line pilots, the Army Air Force pilots, 
the Navy pilots and the Civil pilots is illustrated by the graph 
contained in this article. The data for the graph is contained on 
page 6 in the January, February, March, April and May, 1949, 
tables of the Monthly Summary of Air Traffic Control Operations 
compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Adding the 
data of the monthly summaries for the five months of adverse 
weather flying in the United States and plotting them on the 


approaches for the months of 


85 Hours? Let's 
Quit Our Kidding 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 3) 


center of conversation for the dura- 
tion of this treatise. 


Occasionally when I meet some 
of my friends they ask me one of 
uestions: “Having your vaca- 
’ “How many hours a month 
do you work?” Most of them know 
that 85 hours is the maximum 
hours an air line pilot is permitted 
to fly in any one calendar month. 
That 85 hours instantly appeals to 
their curiosity and 
them sorry they studied law, medi- 
cine or what have you. I can just 
feel them mentally dividing 85 by 
eight hours per da 
just a little over 
month that we work—they an 
lot of the public think. Before we 
go further let me say that the 85 
hours maximum 
spent in the airp 
include the time that must be spent 
each month to obtain that 80 or 85 
hours in the air. That 85 hours is 
not portal-to-portal and we do put 
in a lot of portal-to- 








r month is time 
ne and does not 


said: “We spend one hour coming, 
one going, two writing and four 


Let me take you the rounds for 
a week; then to make this story 
shorter, we will multiply it by four 
to obtain the total for a month. 


A Typical Trip 


My run is from Denver, Colorado, 
to Great Falls, Montana, and Den- 
s, Montana. My trip 
s departs Denver at 
7:00 a.m. We receive a call at 5:00 
a.m. for we must be at the field at 
6:00 a.m. to check weather, fuel 
load and make out a flight plan. The 
phone rings at 5:00 a.m. on Sunday 
morning and I start feeling my way 
to the phone, walk half the dis- 
tance, skate the remainder on one 
of the kids toys, then after talking 
into the wrong end of the phone, 
I turn it around and learn that my 
trip is on time. 
field at 6 a.m. (the chief pilot reads 
this magazine) and after hearing 
the latest story from the dis- 
patcher, proceed to fulfill my duties 
wl a captain. The copilot helps a 





We taxi the ship over to the pas- 
senger terminal thirty minutes be- 
fore departure time and walk into 
the terminal to show the passeng- 
ers what they will ride to Great 
Falls with so they can still back 
out if they want to. The time to- 
ward that 85 hours still has not 
0 a.m. we are away 
and now we will start on the 85 


+ ie 





fee 
sat. 


Six Weeks (1,008 Hours) Aloft 





— 


—Acme Photo 


The saga of the Sunkist Lady, which recently set a new endurance 
record of 1,008 hours aloft, should bring a lot of nostalgic memories 
to the old timers among air line pilots who can hark back to the late 
20’s and early 30’s when barnstorming, endurance flights, et al were 
the thing. Here, Bill Harris (at controls) flies the “Sunkist Lady” 
low over refueling car at Santa Ana Airport as his pilot partner, Dick 
Riedel, reaches for can of gas in last refueling operation before 
breaking the world’s previous endurance record of 726 hours hung 
up by Wes Carroll and Clyde Schlieper of Long Beach, California. 


After landing on April 27 back at 


the field they left March 15, they 


had no trouble picking out the biggest thrill of the flight. “It was 
this landing,” laughed Riedel unhesitatingly. 








But we have six stops to 
make at ten to fifteen minutes per 
stop and, remember, only air time 
The weather is good and 
we arrive at Great Falls at 1:30 
p.m.—a delay of twenty-five min- 
utes due to headwinds. 
been on duty seven hours and thirty 
minutes to acquire four hours and 
thirty minutes of flying. 


| 
Doctor | 
FENWICK | 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 





Now we go to the hotel for a lay- 











over till Monday at 6:50 p.m. when 
we will leave for Denver. No, there 





graph illustrated above shows that the air line pilots make over 
8 times more instrument approaches than Air Force pilots; over 
33 times more instrument approaches than the Navy, over 13 
times more instrument approaches than Civil pilots, into the 
airports of the 31 large cities listed in the CAA reports. 


With these statistics and a 
graphical picture is ample justi- 
fication that all landing and 
navigational aids should have 
the testing and consultation of 
air line pilots prior to their ac- 
ceptance in scheduled air line 
service. 

A classic example of a land- 
ing aid having received much 
publicity is that regarding the 
choosing of a satisfactory pat- 
tern of approach lights that 
would supply the pilots the in- 
formation they need to complete 
a landing by visual reference to 
ground located lights. A com- 
mittee of 10 members titled, 
“Approach Light Evaluation 
Committee,” struggled for ap- 
proximately two years on the 
design and testing of approach 
light systems. ALPA had one 
representative on this commit- 
tee, which claimed to be unani- 
mous in selecting a lighting pat- 
tern with the exception of the 
ALPA minority vote. This Air 
Line Pilots Association’s single 
vote carried the weight of a 
group of pilots who performed 
most all the instrument ap- 
proach flying in the United 
States (see graph) whereas the 
other nine members collectively 
representing all other flying in- 
terests who did only a very little 
of the total instrument ap- 
proaches. It is interesting to 
note that the one ALPA vote 
represented a great majority of 
the experience and the pilots di- 
rectly connected with the sub- 
ject under discussion while the 
other people of the committee 
represented only a mere fraction 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 
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ALPA APPROACH | TYPICAL APPROACH 
LIGHT SYSTEM | LIGHT SYSTEM 


A COMPARISON: Here is a 
comparison of the type of approach 
lights advocated by those who use 
them most—the air line pilots— 
vs. those advocated by other 
branches of the industry who use 
them least. 


is nothing to do as far as flying is 
concerned until tomorrow evening 
at 6:50 p.m., but we are still work- 
ing for the air line and giving them 
our time, which we can not use for 
any other line of work. We will 
sleep as late as possible the next 
day for it will be a long night. 


Same Thing in Reverse 


The return trip is out on time 
and we arrive at Denver on sched- 
ule—12:50 a.m. Tuesday. Our time 
for the return trip is 5 hours 40 
minutes. We’re not home yet, but 
as soon as we unload the airplane, 
taxi over to the hangar, advise the 
meteorologist of the weather en- 
route, finish our paper work and 
say goodnight we will start. 
start home at 1:30 
now accumulated 9 hours and 20 
minutes toward that 85 and we’ve 
been on duty 43 hours and 30 min- 
It is now Tuesday and to- 
night we will fly to Billings. 

The Billings trip departs at 7:15 
p.m., so we receive the call at 5:15 
p.m. The wife is a little sorry she 
didn’t marry a farmer. Then, he 
would spend his days in the field 
and the kids could whoop and hol- 
ler, for the “old man” would do his 
sleeping at night. We arrive at the 
5 p.m., our preparations 
are made and we are ready to taxi 
over to the passenger terminal. But 
what’s this?—the mechanic walks 
“The left engine is 
rough; funny, it wasn’t written up 
in the log book.” There will be a 
delay of around two hours. 
sit and wait. We've told the wife 
and kids good-bye—no use to go 
home—so we sit, but we’re accumu- 
lating nothing toward that 85 hours 
as yet. We’re off at 9:30 p.m. for 
Billings. The trip is routine to 
Sheridan, Wyoming. A passenger 
is driving 80 miles to make our trip 
and he must make it, so we wait. 
Our accumulation toward 85 hours 
is at a standstill but we wait—thir- 
ty minutes. We arrive at Billings 
at 12:05 a.m. Wednesday morning. 
We acquire 3 hours and 10 minutes 
more toward that 85 hours. 

Our return trip leaves at 7:09 
a.m. this same day. We go to bed 
roll over on the good ear 
one, according to Hy Sheridan) and 
answer a call at 5:00 a.m. We're 
at the field at 6:00 a.m. and, after 
the usual procedure of weather 
checking, fuei load and flight plans, 
we depart schedule and arrive at 
Denver at 11:10 a.m. We fi 
hours and 35 minutes on the return 


a.m. We have 





NEPHRITIS 


Nephritis, a medical term, 
means inflammation of the kid- 
neys. In the past it has often 
been called “Bright’s disease”. 
The function of the two kid- 
neys is to eliminate waste prod- 
ucts from the body. Water is 
also removed by the kidneys and 
in this way the proper water 
balance is maintained in the 
body. The two kidneys are lo- 
cated rather high up in the back 
of the trunk of the body and 
they are partially covered by 
the lower ribs. 

The kidneys by virtue of the 
glomeruli, which are small mass- 
es of secretory tissue, act as a 
filter and extract waste material 
and water from the blood circu- 
lating through them. The water 
containing the waste flows from 
the kidney to the bladder 
through a long tube called the 
ureter. All of the blood in the 
body passes through the kidneys 
for this filtration process, fre- 
quently enough to prevent any 





accumulation of the waste prod- 
ucts. Normally about two to 
three pints of urine are secreted 
by the kidneys in a 24 hour 
period. 


Bacterial Cause 

Nephritis is mostly caused by 
infection of the kidney tissue by 
bacteria. When the kidneys 
have been damaged by infection, 


task of properly eliminating 
waste products, and these waste 
products will accumulate in the 


blood and cause poisoning or 
toxemia. This poisoning may re- 
sult in such symptoms as head- 
aches, dizziness, swelling of the 


|limbs and elevated blood pres- 
sure. 


Albumen is found in the urine 
in nephritis. The amount of al- 
bumen found is directly propor- 
tional to the amount of kidney 
damage, since normal healthy 
kidneys do not allow any albu- 
men from the blood stream to 
filter out into the urine. 

Children frequently develop 
nephritis associated with attacks 
of scarlet fever, sore throats and 
tonsillitis and other acute infec- 
tious diseases. Adults may ac- 
quire the disease through some 
infectious disease and many oc- 
cur after severe influenzal at- 
tacks. 


Always a Warning 

Albumen in the urine always 
means some form of nephritis. 
The urine should be examined 
frequently throughout life for 
evidence of this disease. Serious 
cases of nephritis usually associ- 
ated with high blood pressure, 
are incapacitating and usually 
fatal. Treatment can only be 
rendered by an experienced phy- 
sician, since it may vary for 
each individual. 

Medical evidence indicates 
that in those individuals who are 
overweight, there is a greater 
tendency: to acquire kidney in- 
flammation. This can be ex- 
plained by the fact that in the 
overweight individual the kid- 
neys are always being taxed 
with the overload that is neces- 
sary to eliminate the greater 
amount of waste material. 

All individuals should have a 
urinalysis at least once a year 


they are unable to perform their |to detect this type of ailment 
‘early. Of course, persistent al- 


bumen in the urine is disqualify- 
ing for those who pilot aircraft. 





minutes for the round trip. 

In another thirty minutes we 
should be home. In the dispatch 
office we decide we should glance 
through the pilot bulletin book and 
all notices that concern us. We 
spend forty minutes going through 
these bulletins and initialing each 





trip and a total of 7 hours and 15 





one as we read it. We glance 
through our mail box and find an 
envelope of “Airway Manual” revi- 


sions. Each pilot is required to 
carry with him and maintain an 
“Airway Manual” which is a loose 
leaf affair that contains range 
courses, terrain profiles, company 
operations policies, etc. Revisions 
are constantly placed in our mail 
In and must be inserted immedi- 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 
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ARGENTINE GAUCHO 
Cowboy of South America 


Garbed in native dress as colorful 
as the ring of his name—gaucho, 
cowboy of the Pampas—an Argen- 
tine cowhand of the South American 
plains explains some of the items 
of his native garb to Captain George 
Rumill, of Local Council No. 10, 
PAA-Caribbean. Captain Rumill, 
pilot of the plane that helped carry 
a cargo of 15 thoroughbred Argen- 
tine polo ponies to the United States, 
displays avid interest as gaucho 
Conrado Loza removes his knife 
from its colorful sheath. 





Legal Department 
Cautions Members 


A recent notable increase in 
the number of. instances where 
the companies have attempted to 
assume the CAA’s role in impos- 
ing punishment for alleged viola- 
tions by pilots has led the ALPA 
Legal and Conciliation Depart- 
ment to emphatically caution pi- 
lots of the inherent danger of 
accepting such punishment. 


The practice which has devel- 
oped is for certain chief pilots 
to confer with regional CAA in- 
spectors and enter into “agree- 
ments” to impose certain sus- 
pensions or fines on pilots in 
settlement of their alleged vio- 
lation. It has been the unhappy 
experience of numerous pilots to 
accept company discipline only 
to find that the CAA has filed 
a violation based on the same 
incident. Furthermore, when the 
case is actually heard before 
the Examiner, the CAA attor- 
ney, invariably points to the pi- 
lots’ having accepted the disci- 
pline of the company as an ad- 
mission of guilt. 

“No company official has the 
power to determine with finality 
an alleged violation,” the Legal De- 
partment advises. “In any inci- 
dents involving possible CAB viola- 
tion, the wisest thing for the pilot 
to do is to contact Headquarters 
Legal Department immediately.” 








85 Hours? Let's _ 


Quit Our Kidding || 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 5) 





ately. This manual and its revi- 
sions are important, so we decide to 
take the revisions home and insert 
them there. It is now 11:50 a.m. 
Wednesday. Now we can log an- 
other 7 hours and 15 minutes and 
we've put in another 17 hours and 
25 minutes on duty. Now we have 
on duty a total of 60 hours and 55} 
minutes and have 16 hours and 5 
minutes flying time. 

“Oh, Boy, a Respite” 

Now we're off the rest of the day 
and Thursday and Friday. Not 
much sleep last night, so we will 
sleep this afternoon. The field calls 
at 2:00 p.m. to say there will be a 
pilots’ meeting at 3:00 p.m.—very 
important. This time we’re going 
to figure it portal-to-portal. We 
leave at 2:30 for the field and ar- 
rive home at 5:30 p.m. another 
three hours, but it’s on the debit 
side of the ledger and we now have 
63 hours and 55 minutes total on 
the left side. While at the field we 
noticed that we were scheduled to 
fly the Link trainer Friday. 





thought up to teach green horns | 
how to fly instruments and occupy | 
air line pilots on their days off. We | 
fly it in order that we may always | 
make the proper approach. Well, 
anyway, nothing to do all day | 
Thursday, but lo and behold there 
is an Air Line Pilots Association 
meeting Thursday at 2:00 p.m. The | 
other meeting was a Company | 
meeting and these Association 
meetings are equally important, so 
we'll be there. Again we log portal- 
to-portal of two hours and our to- 
tal on the left is now 65 hours and | 
55 minutes. 

Friday we fly the Link for one 
hour and spend another coming | 
and going, but don’t add that to-| 
ward the 85 hours. Moreover, fly- | 
ing the Link is not optional but re- 
quired by the Company. They want | 
to be sure you’re sharp and won't | 
be caught just coming over the 
fence when the airplane is getting 
on the ground. Link practice comes | 
in mighty handy on a dark, stormy | 
night when you’ve cleared from | 
the outer marker of the I L §S to| 
the field and just as you cross the 
middle marker, buzzers are buzzing, | 
bells ringing, needles swinging and 
the panel looks like a pin-ball ma- 
chine and you know your score | 
must be a good one. 

Now we have 67 hours and 55} 
minutes on the left, but still only 
16 hours and 5 minutes toward that 
85 hours. Now it is still Friday and 
nothing to do till tomorrow at 5:00 | 
a.m. when we will start a new 
cycle all over again. You never get 
any place in this business, just get 
there and they send you back 
again. 
Dirty Weather, Too 

Saturday morning, 5:00 a.m. and 
here we go again, only this time 
there is weather involved. Denver 
is fogged in, but it’s only local and 
may burn out any time, so we’d 
better come on out, they tell us. 
We inch our way to the airport; 
feel our way to the dispatch office. 
On the ramp we see the very dim 
outline of something that resembles 
an airplane. The fog might burn | 
out, but it doesn’t—not till 9:00 
a.m., but the same morning, thank 
goodness, so we’re away at 9:30) 
a.m. Trip is routine to Billings, but | 
Great Falls is below minimums, so 
we wait, drink coffee and wait 
some more. One hour later we’re 
on our way and arrive at 4:30 p.m. 
We’ve flown 5 hours and 5 minutes 
and at 7:00 a.m. tomorrow, Sun- 
day, we will total and multiply by | 
four to obtain the month’s total. 
Adding It Up 

At 7:00 a.m. Sunday we've been 
away from home twenty-one hours, 
so now the left side has a total of 
88 hours and 55 minutes while we’ve 
accumulated 21 hours and 10 min- | 
utes toward that 85 hours total 
which the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority permits an air line pilot to | 
fly in any one calendar month. 
Four times 21 hours and 10 min-| 
utes equals 84 hours and 40 min- | 
utes total flying hours for the| 
month. Four times 88 hours and | 
55 minutes equals 355 hours and 40 | 
minutes of his time the pilot has} 
given to obtain the 84 hours and 40 | 
minutes flying time. But wait, we | 
must write out a company exam- 
ination each month, which takes 


. . The | ! 
Link is a gadget some smart guy |} 





And Stars Fell All Over That Night 


—Acme Telephoto 


Having a ringside seat to nature’s phenomena can be a hair-raising 


experience for air line pilots at times. Drinking in the beauties of the 
aurora borealis from on high is one thing, but coming too close for 
comfort to getting singed by a rampaging meteor, as Captain R. W. 
Burford and First Officer R. C. Robson, of Local Council No. 22, 
AA-New York, did, is another matter. Captain Burford (right) phones 
his folks to tell them of near-miss on their Convair by meteor while 
approaching Providence, R. I., on flight from New York. The pair 
said they were “terrified” at seeing the meteor, apparently no more 
than 30 miles from their plane. Captain Burford said main portion 
of it, trailing “a tail of light about two miles long,” headed out to sea, 


but that bits of it seemed to be falling all over Rhode Island. 








average of 2 hours and 30 minutes 
of our time, so we’ll divide that by 
six to obtain 25 minutes for each 
month. Now we have 358 hours 
and 5 minutes total. Then there 
is a physical examination, man- 
datory by the way, which can re- 
quire from two to four hours— 
we’ll compromise on three. Divide 


that by six and we have thirty min- | 


utes more or a total of 358 hours 
and 35 minutes for the month while 
obtaining a total of 84 hours and 40 
minutes flying time. Divide that by 
31 if you'd like. 

True, an air line pilot is not 
working while at a layover point, 


| but he is away from his family and 


is giving his time to his company. 
Some layovers are shorter, some 


longer, but I do believe this is a | 


good cross section of a month with 
an air line pilot. 

So many have said, “You only 
work 85 hours a month—what do 
you do with all your spare time?” 
I sincerely believe that many think 


| we only put in 85 hours total on 


the job, so I have merely presented 
a few facts to the contrary. 

And so it goes. ’Tis said that air 
line pilots work the least number 
of hours of any craft or profession 

but would you like to hang all 
the hours they work in excess of 
85 in any month? Anyway, I’ve 
reached the age where I feel very 
flattered when a passenger calls 


;me “Son,” won’t be too long now. 


Again, “it takes a lot of portal-to- 
portal to get the tortal.” 


TECHNICALLY 
‘SPEAKING 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 1) 


of those pilots t h a t actually 


| were affected by the subject be- 


ing evaluated by the committee. 


|In other words, the air line pi-| 
|lots more vitally concerned and 
|affected than any other party 


must be given recognition in the 
evaluation of the aids to navi- 
gation and landing to insure 
that the proper degree of safety 
is maintained and the develop- 
ments are of a design that can 
be used with accuracy. No one 
is in a better position from the 
experience viewpoint to supply 


around two hours, but don’t add | this information than the air 


that to the 85 hours. Now we have 
357 hours and 40 minutes total on 
the left side. Once each six months 
we are required to take an instru- 
ment check, which consumes an 


line pilot. Admittedly, coordina- 
tion between the pilots and the 
men of science and engineering 
must go hand in hand; however, 


|in no case should the man of 
| theory be allowed to rule over 
and above the practical human 
|experience 1e vel which in the 
|final analysis determines the 
|usefulness and success of any 
| product. 


| The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
| tion maintains that a single-row 
| with a definite threshold identi- 
frecqong provides the safety fac- 
itor so urgently needed when 
| making landings in adverse 
| weather conditions. Their rea- 
| sons for this thinking are as fol- 
|lows: The air line pilots claim 
| that when the weather is really 
|sour there is no time for any 
| analysis or identification of two 
| rows of approach lights, or iden- 
| tification or analysis of the ge- 
ometry of any lighting pattern 
recommended by certain other 
aviation people due to the time 
limitation involved and due to 
the extremely poor visibility 
which promises no visual analy- 
sis. It can be said that approach 
speeds used under some circum- 
stances of today’s operation and 
the near future will be as high 
as 180 MPH. At this speed, one- 
fourth mile visibility limits are 
traversed in five seconds a time 
|increment that does not allow 
for any mental gymnastics to 
analyze a so-called pattern of 
two rows of lights and their geo- 
metrical information in regard as 
to which row is seen, left or right, 
and etc. The air line pilots contend 
one row of lights with good thresh- 
old identification as shown in the 
drawing in this article give the 
accurate and instant information 
they need to guide the plane to the 
| runway end in the very short in- 
| crement of time they have after 
breaking out of the clouds, to the 
| point of landing. 

Consequently, in summary, it can 
be said that with all due respect to 
the learned scientists and engineers 
that have developed weather flying 
aids through the years, constant 
coordination and cooperation be- 
tween these people and the air line 
pilots indicate that unanimous ap- 
proval should be obtained before 
either a landing or navigational aid 
is accepted for instrument flyin 
and air navigation or devices af- 
os piloting technique in gen- 
eral. 














An Aerial "Big Bertha" 





—INS Photo 


A U.S. Air Force F-86 shooting star, standard operational jet fighter of the USAF, proves 
itself as an aerial artillery weapon in tests at Muroc, Calif. Air Force Base. 


The four 


rockets which constitute the F-80’s “barrage,” each breathing fire as it goes, “march” out ahead of the plane on their death-dealing 
missions. It’s part of America’s “peace insurance” which, combined with the commercial air lines and their vast military reserve of 
trained air line pilots, gives the United States aerial supremacy in front line combat as well as all-important supply-line logistics. 


Around the B-377, 
A Fence of 77??? 


Like every other new air liner 
that has preceded it, there has 
been a flurry of talk about the 
new Boeing Stratocruiser (B- 
377) but, as far as actual facts 
about it are concerned, it has 
literally been surrounded by a 
picket fence of disturbing ques- 
tion marks. These question 
marks have taken the form of 
such inquiries as: ‘What com- 
panies actually plan on using 
them?” “How much service test- 
ing have these new air liners 
had?” “‘What is it going to mean 
from an operations standpoint, 
such as scheduling?” 

ALPA, like many others, had 
been asking these questions and, 
until recently, had little more 
than conflicting stories to go on. 
Now, however, by adding to- 
gether kernels of CAA informa- 
tion, authoritative facts from 
the field, and known technical 
data, the picture begins to shape 
up more definitely. In general, 
the present status of the Boeing 
Stratocruiser is this: PAA will 
be the principal immediate user, 
with NWA probably following 
suit; the actual flight time to 
date is nothing to brag about; 
operationally, it means in a nut- 
shell, that the speeds of tomor- 
row are already with us today. 


463.93 Flight Hours 


In answer to ALPA inquiries 
on the subject, F. B. Lee, acting 
administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics indicated that PAA will be 
the first major user of the Stra- 
tocruisers, but that Northwest 
Airlines has also conferred with 
the CAA concerning proving 
flights of the B-377 over NWA’s 
routes. Authorization for PAA 
to utilize the Stratocruiser on 
their Pacific Division was made 
on April 1 and for flights be- 
tween Boston-Bermuda and New 
York-Bermuda on April 14 in 
addition, the CAA said, the com- 
pany will inaugurate B-377 op- 
erations across the North Atlan- 
tic ‘in the very near future.” 

“The B-377 aircraft,’ Mr. Lee 
stated, “was fiown 91.87 hours 
of flight test time and 200.01 
hours of accelerated service 
tests time in complying with the 
applicable Civil Air Regulations. 
Our records indicate that Pan 
American Airways accumulated 
a total of 463.93 hours on the 
| B-377 prior to placing the air- 
craft in scheduled passenger op- 
}eration between San Francisco, 
| Honolulu, and Los Angeles.” 





A Schedule Preview 


| The breakdown of PAA Stra- 
| tocruiser time was listed by the 
|CAA as 140.84 hours of adminis- 
trative flights, 11.92 hours of 
ferry flights, 111.52 hours of 
proving flights, 36.22 hours of 
test flights and 196.43 hours of 
training flights. Of this total, 
40.08 hours was listed as night 
flying. 

Meanwhile, a tentative Boeing 
Stratocruiser schedule drawn up 
for advance planning purposes 
by Northwest Airlines, indicates 
what can be anticipated opera- 
tionally on that -air line when 
the B-377 is put into use. Here 
is what the schedule calls for: 
Minneapolis to New York with 
one stop at Milwaukee, a total 
of 1,035 miles, in block-to-block 
time of four hours; New York 
to Minneapolis with one stop at 
Milwaukee, a total of 1,035 miles, 
in block-to-block time of four 
hours and 35 minutes; and non 
stop Minneapolis to Chicago, a 
total of 350 miles, in one hour 
and 30 minutes. 

What other air lines will 
eventually use the Stratocruiser 
is not known. There is little 
doubt that eventually the Stra- 
tocruiser problem will affect a 
very substantial segment of the 
air line pilots. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now! 
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1949 May, 1949 THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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ALPA cluding ALPA’s representatives, as they arrived overseas to observe wanes Se Hinee a eee 
1ich is operation of the logistic air miracle from beginning to end, just a few * —— are. 9 
y way, days before the blockade was lifted by the Russians. Shown left to Platt, i ae 122,846.00 The wif rh THE — OF VIEW —— 
rs for right they are: ALPA first vice-president J. E. Wood; Major Sterling | 2: J2mes Francis e e of the congressional representative sat up in . 
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ve Rollins, and ALPA Treasurer R. G. Strait. "  & Shattuck .......... 4,200.00 the House, never!” 
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Lack of wind tunnels that could duplicate the speed of sound 
was the greatest stumbling block in the first days of supersonic re- 
search. Perfection of super-high velocity wind tunnels, however, has 
now greatly facilitated the research pace. Pictured here are two of 
them in action—the world’s first low pressure supersonic wind tunnel at 
the University of California at Berkeley, and that of North American 
Aviation Corp. at Los Angeles. At top, a general view of the wind 
tunnel at Berkeley, designed to explore and study the problems of 
“superaerodynamics.” Center, the specially designed nozzle of the 
U. of C. installation which accelerates the air stream to supersonic 
velocity in the test chamber. Bottom, engineers at North American 
Aviation mount a sample guided missile model in the test section 
of their supersonic wind tunnel for a trial run. Blasting air streams 
capable of speeds more than five times that of sound, it will be used 
to test guided missiles and aircraft models for speeds over 4,000 miles 
an hour. The nozzle blocks (left center) contract and expand the dry 
air to provide a supersonic airflow over the model. Varied blocks mean 


Negotiations Hit 
Usual Heavy Pace 


Employment agreement nego- 
tiations continued apace during 
the past month with negotia- 
tions being carried on with 
Northwest Airlines, Wisconsin- 
Central, Chicago and Southern, 
Colonial, and American Over- 
seas, resulting in the reaching 
of an agreement on a basic con- 
tract for the Wisconsin-Central 
pilots and considerable progress 
on the others. Four are in the 
status of direct negotiations and 
the fifth in the mediation stage. 

Negotiations on Wisconsin- 
Central took place in Madison, 
Wisconsin, on May 26 and 27. It 
was the second series of nego- 
previous conferences 
[having been held on April 12, 
13 and 14 making a total of only 
five days required to negotiate 
the entire agreement from be- 





PORTRAIT OF A MAN IN A HURRY 





ginning to end. The negotiated | 
pay scale is on a par with the | 
remainder of the feeder line in- | 


dustry. 


The Wisconsin-Central pilots 
were represented by A. W. Hinke, | 
chairman, and Donald Planck, 
both of Local Council No. 90, Wis- 
consin-Central, and J. C. Christie 
of Headquarters Employment 
Agreement Department. The com- 


Hendrickson, operations manager 
and R. J. Ceronsky, chief pilot. 
Case A-3113 
The mediation case was that | 
of American Overseas Airlines, | 
|Case A-3113, relative to which | 
| meetings were held in New York | 





|tor Ross Foran. | 

Minneapolis, Minn., was the 
|scene of direct negotiation con- 
| ferences carried on with North- 
| west Airlines on May 10, 11 and 
12 for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing an amendment to the NWA 
agreement covering changes 
proposed to the company on No- 
vember 26, 1948. Among the 
sections of this agreement open 
for negotiation are the items of 


pany was represented by D. G.|B 


—Acme Photo 
The Martin Baker ejection seat, especially designed for getting out of 


| jet propelled aircraft in a hurry, is demonstrated at the Castle Bromwich 


Exhibition Hall in Birmingham, England, where it is one of the principal 
exhibits in the engineering section of the British Industries Fair that 
opened May 2. The seat, engineered for emergency use at speeds that 
prevent conventional “bail out” methods, is flung clear of the plane, per- 
mitting the pilot to parachute to earth. 


ed by Chairman H. Clark, R. Kras- 
key, Michael Gitt, Robert Silver, 
S. Macklin, H. Huston, of Local 
Council No. 28, Colonial, and K. J. 
Ulrich, of Headquarters. Repre- 
senting the company were B. T. 
Dykes, vice-president of operations; 
and G. R. Janas, assistant vice- 
president of operations. 


C and S Negotiations 

Winding up the month’s em- 
ployment agreement activities 
were conferences held with Chi- 
cago and Southern Airlines in 








ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


April 30, 1949 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
No. Amount 
LOANS: 
Current and less 
than 2 months 
delinquent 
Cash . ; 
Petty Cash .. 


176 $55,403.58 





computation of flying pay, flight 
|assignment, reserve pilots pay, 
copilots pay, and paragraph (m) 
of the System Board of Adjust- 
ment. 
factor. 

The NWA pilot conferees were: 
Chairman Joseph McKeown, R. K. 
Barton, and S. L. Marsh, of Local 
Council No. 1, NWA-Eastern; G. C. 
Bewley and G. A. Henderson, of 
Local Council No. 54, NWA-West- 
ern; and K. J. Ulrich, of Headquar- 
ters Employment Agreement De- 
partment. Company spokesmen in- 


cluded N. D. Jackson, director of | 


labor relations; L. C. Glotzbach, 
vice-president; M. Freeburg, direc- 
tor of flight operations; and R. A. 
Ebert, 
region. 


Confer With Colonial 


From the Midwest negotia- | 


tions next swung to the East 
Coast and conferences with Co- 
lonial Airlines which were high- 
| lighted by the presence of Presi- 
dent Behncke who engaged in 


| with a tentative resumption date 


Retroactivity is also a| 


personnel manager, Orient | 


Change Fund ........ 

U. S. Bonds ; 

Interest Purchased 
on Bonds : 

Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 


Total _ $75,280.45 
LIABILITIES 
$73,618.56 


Memphis, Tenn., on May 23, 24, 
25 and 26, which were recessed 


of June 20. 


Acting on behalf of the Chicago 
and Southern pilots at these con- 
ferences were Chairman H. E. 
Croft and F. N. Dykes, of Local 
Council No. 74, C&S - Caribbean; 
Chairman S. W. Hopkins and J. R. 
Reeves, of Local Council No. 66, 
C&S -Memphis; Chairman R. O. 
Brenner, of Local Council No. 48, 
C&S-New Orleans; and K. J. Ul- 
rich, of Headquarters. Representa- 
tives of the company were J. A 
Young, operations manager; W. T. 
Beebe, personnel manager; Wil- 
liam Arthur, assistant to the presi- 
dent; J. York, assistant personnel 
| director; and L. D. Anderson, sys- 
| tem chief pilot. 


FIVE MEC MEETINGS 


| Meetings of the Master Exec- 
|utive Councils of five air lines 
| were held during the past month 
| with three of them taking place 


Shares 

Reserve for Bad 
Loans 

Undivided Profits 

Profit 


Total $75,280.45 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
Interest on Loans 


EXPENSES 

Stationery and 

Supplies 
Educational Expense 
Borrowers’ Insurance.. 
Miscellaneous 

General 
ALPA Reimbursement.. 


Total 


$1,730.94 


$ 107.91 
31.25 
121.05 


2.60 
150.00 





varied speeds. 





All American Pilots Join ALP 


Fifty-seven pilots, employed 
by All American, with its main 
offices located in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, are now repre- 
sented by the Air Line Pilots 
Association. On June 7, Scruggs 
A. Colvin, of Headquarters 
Council Coordination and Ad- 
ministration Department toured 
the East to assist in the estab- 
lishment of three new domiciles; 
one in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C. 
Operates in East 


At present no officers have} 


been elected to head the new lo- 
cal council, but ballots have 
been prepared and voting is now 
in progress, and the results 
should be forthcoming within 
the next few weeks. 

All American has seven pieces 
of DC-3 equipment, operating 
between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, New York City, Atlantic 
City, Baltimore and Washington, 
D. C. The company is in the 
process of purchasing four addi- 
tional DC-3’s to handle the re- 
cent increased volume of busi- 
ness. 





With the addition of All- 
American Airways, the total 
number of air lines whose pilots 
are represented by ALPA now 
comes to 31. 


personal conferences with Sig-|at ALPA Headquarters in Chi- 
|mund Janas in an effort to close|cag0. The Master Executive 
|the deadlocked agreement. The|Councils of United, American 
| Janas-Behncke conferences took|#nd TWA were held at Head- 
| place on May 12 and were fol-| Quarters on the following dates: 
| lowed a week later by a two-day | UAL, May 6; AA, May 12 and 
|meeting between the company |13; and TWA, June 2. The Cap- 
land pilot conferees on May 19 | ital Airlines MEC met in Wash- 
land 20. | ington, D. C., on May 10 and the 

In addition to President Behncke, |EAL MEC in Atlanta, Ga., on 
|the Colonial pilots were represent- | May 31. 





$ 412.81 


Net Profit sessssssssssae $1,318.13 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 
April 30, 1949 874 
Number of Potential 
Members = ceils 8,111 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (number) 231 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount) $89,487.53 




















ON ITS OWN Step by step, with inherent caution born 


of fear of the unknown, man bores deeper 
and deeper into the realm of supersonic speed—the dramatic speed 
that sticks out all over this picture in the trailing exhaust of the pow- 
erful jets, the fuzzy lines of the planes that even the shutter of a high 
speed camera could not catch in clear detail, and the feeling of almost 


. —Wide World Photos 
being able to see the invisible. slipstream. The plane is the Air Force 
experimental supersonic plane, the Bell X-1, as it streaks through 
the sky over Muroc Lake, Calif. Proving Ground, after taking off 
from the ground under its own power for the first time. Previously 
it had been launched from the bomb bays of B-29 bombers at more 
than 20,000 feet altitude. 
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